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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ULRIC ZWINGLI. 


We have received from Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York, No. 105 of the Standard Library. 
This is a compact little book, translated from 
the German of Jean Grob, entitled The Life 
of Zwingli. 

The translator has omitted those portions 
of the original work which are of a doctri- 
nal and controversial character, aiming to 
present a reliable record of Ulric Zwingli, 
the Reformer of Switzerland, without enter- 
ing into the details of political questions or 
theological problems. 

On New Year’s Day of 1484, just 400 years 
ago, was born the child to whom was to be 
entrusted the leading out of bondage to 
superstition and priestly domination of the 
people of his beautiful mountain land; and 
who was enabled by the light of the Divine 
Spirit to so move the minds and hearts of his 
countrymen as to incite many to rise to 
nobler conceptions of the requisitions of the 
Eternal Father, to worthier ideas of their 
relations to their fellow-men. 

It is related of Ulric Zwingli that in his 
boyhood he surpassed all other children of 
his village (Weldhaus*) in his mental pow- 
ers. Says his biographer: “It was his habit 
to sit silent, earnest and entirely absorbed in 
thought at the feet of his father, or of one of 


*In Canton St, Gall. 





the elders of the Church, or of his pious 
grandmother, as during the long evenings, 
and by the light of feebly burning tallow 
candles, they told of St. Lucius, the first mis- 
sionary, who brought the Gospel to Rhetia 
—how he lived in a rocky cavern above 
Chur, and proclaimed the message of salva- 
tion, and brought many souls to Christ; or 
when they told of Beatus’ cave on the shore 
of Lake Thun; or of Ursus and Victor, mis- 
sionaries to Solothurn; or of Felix and Reg- 
ula, who brought the Word to Zurich and 
vicinity ; or how St. Gallus, after founding 
St. Gallen, had come to Grabs to visit Deacon 
John, and had stayed with him six days; 
how afterward Fridolin and Pirmeri, in union 
with other heroes of the faith, had trans- 
formed the whole region of Rhetia and Hel- 
vetia from a natural and spiritual wilderness 
to a fruitful land, full of meadows and pas- 
tures—a delightful garden of God; and how 
in this way the Valley of Toggenburg and 
the other parts of Switzerland had become a 
distinguished country.” Says Myconius: “I 
have often thought that, being near to heaven 
on the sublime mountains, he contracted 
something heavenly and divine.” 

He tended his father’s flocks and herds on 
the glorious high mountain pastures, and in 
his early youth his thoughtful mind delighted 
to dwell upon the works and ways of God, 
and learned from his communion with nature 
how to deduce proofs of the providence and 
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wisdom of the Creator, from the life and hab- 
its of mice, hedgehogs, marmots and squir- 
rels on the mountains. A tender conscience 
and deep love of truth algo characterized the 
youth who was to act so important a part in 
the mental and spiritual life of his times. 

The little lad of eight was warmly appre- 
ciated by his parents, who saw that he was 
by nature fitted for a more intellectual life 
than that of a shepherd upon the mountains, 
and placed him under competent learned 
guidance and instruction. As his youth ad- 
vanced the Dominicans at Basel, whither he 
was sent for advanced study in the Latin 
classics, were very eager to attract him to join 
their order. Unlike Luther, he did not 
incline to enter the monastic life, and escaped 
the snare. We might speculate upon the 
salutary influence of gentle and loving 
parents, who could sympathize with all his 
conflicts, and recall him to themselves when 
the snares of priestly temptation beset his 
pathway. 

In early life he became conscious that the 
Christian Church had widely departed from 
its original calling, and had lost its power for 
the healing of the nations, which it possessed 
in the first few centuries after Christ. 

At the age of 22 the degree of Doctor of 
Liberal Sciences was conferred upon him by 
the University at Basel. But he refused to 
use the title of Master of Arts, saying, “One 
is our Master, even Christ.” 

Zwingli entered the ministry in 1506. He 
became pastor of Glarus, and by his faithful 
ministrations won the deepest love of his flock. 

He seems not to have leveled his attacks 
a the reigning errors and abuses of the 

urch, but very ‘briefly confuted them or 
passed them by, and sought to raise up the 
truth. He maintained friendly relations 
with the leading princes of the Church, espe- 
cially with the Cardinal Bishop of Vallais. 
This official, seeing the great influence of 
Zwingli, sought to win him over to the Papal 
interests by offering him an annual pension 
of 50 florins, to aid him in purchasing the 
books necessary in his studies. But soon the 
preacher found that this money was intended 
to purchase his subserviency, and he boldly 
declared himself firm in teaching known 
truth, since he well knew that the blood 
of the lambs perishing through any fault of 
his, would be required at his hands. 

It was the legal duty of the young pastor 
of Glarus to accompany the troops of his 
canton twice to the field in the capacity of 
chaplain. This was in the campaign of Pope 
Julius II against Louis XII of France. 
Zwingli had protested against his country- 
men being drawn into the wars of this ambi- 
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After his ten years’ pastorate at Glarus he 
was called to the princely monastery of Ein- 
siedlen. The prior was a pious Suabian, who 
delighted in gathering around him men of 
genius and piety, and appointing them to 
office in the monastery. It was the most cele- 
brated place of pilgrimage for Southern Ger- 
many, and here Zwingli soon became the 
intellectual center of a circle of friends who 
followed him to a deeper knowledge of Chris- 
tian truth. His own inner experience of the 
truth as it is in Jesus had now reached that 
point which impelled him to preach it purely 
and plainly. 

A bold, profoundly learned, inspired 
preacher —he now entered zealously upon the 
great work of his mature life. He had 
entered upon the thirty-third year of his life, 
and was enriched by his experience during 
the ten years of his ministry at Glarus, and 
was prepared on the great festival of the 
Holy Angels, A. D. 1517, a day when the 
abbey was overflowing with pilgrims, to pro- 
claim to these that remission of sins and ever- 
lasting life were not to be sought of the holy 
Virgin; that absolution, pilgrimages and 
vows, and the presents made to the saints, 
have no value; that God’s grace and help 
are everywhere within reach, and that He 
hears prayers at other places as well as at 
Einsiedlen ; that masses for the soul are use- 
less; that the merit which some thought to 
gain by assuming monastic vows was pure 
imagination. 

These testimonies spread over Switzerland 
and into the Rhineland—“ the wide and fer- 
tile Rhineland, a great highway of nations, 
having on either side a broad belt of cities, 
free, wealthy, enlightened, the region of Cen- 
tral Europe where civilization had reached 
its highest point, the chosen home of the 
German revival of letters. Here were the 
oldest universities, the most celebrated schools. 
Here had taught the mystics; here the medi- 
eval sects had honeycombed society ; here art 
went hand in hand with letters; here the 
citizens of many little republics had learned 
the secret of a life of loosest dependence on 
the Church.” 

Into this region, thus pictured in the “ Hib- 
bert Lectures,” of Beard, the ideas of Zwin- 
gli found a congenial soil, and here they 
spread and increased. Among the high dig- 
nitaries of the Pope, there seemed little wil 
lingness to take up the work of the recon- 
struction of the deeply corrupted Church. 
But many learned and pious priests were 
ready for the bold voice of the Reformer. 

In 1518 the sale of indulgences began in 
Switzerland. Large sums were gathered by 
Pope Leo X’s agents in various places, but 
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the fearless preacher of Einsiedlen had led 
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differed from his opponents on the doctrine of 


the better sort to nobler views, and the 


shameful traffic roused these to earnestness in 
the assertion of eternal truth. 

Zwingli was called to Zurich, his last field 
of labor, and here his life was engaged in the 
proclamation of spiritual truth to the sincere 
hearted, while the papal agents made sale of 
delusive licenses to sin, by which they pro- 
posed to release men from the consequences 
of past transgression. The princes of the 
earth had emissaries who were inducing the 
brave Switzers of the hills to sell their swords 
for the promotion of their ambitious projects. 
The work of his mature life was laid down 
before him. He felt it was his vocation to 
reform both State and Church. He desired 
to see his countrymen refuse their services as 
the mercenaries of foreign despots, and he 
labored to open their eyes as to the nature of 
pure religion as this was taught to mankind 
by the blessed Jesus and His dedicated apos- 
tles of the primitive Church. Of course, 
Opposition, slander, threats, and at last the 
papal anathemas were his; but his courage 
and faith failed not. His great wisdom, love 
of peace, impartiality, and love of truth be- 
came more and more manifest as the solemn, 
eventful years rolled by. Threats of murder 
came from his fellow-citizens of Zurich who 
were averse to his spirit and inimical to the 
cause to which he had dedicated his life. One 
friend thus writes to him: “Take care, dear- 
est Ulrich, beloved of God; take the best 
care of yourself; and again, I say, beware of 
these murderous eunuchs, and believe me 
that all victuals not prepared in your own 
house are poisoned; for you are nowhere 
safe; danger threatens you from every side.” 
The Council of the city ordered his house to 
be guarded at night in the dark times of 
conflict. 

At length the point was reached when it 
became desirable that Zwingli and Luther 
should join hands, unite their forces, and own 
each other as fellow-laborers in the self-same 
cause. 

Philip, Landgrave of Hesse, arranged for 
a conference of the two apostles at Marburg, 
in the very centre of the Gtrman land. Lu- 
ther and Melancthon represented the Luth- 
eran doctrines, Zwingli and Eolampadius the 
Swiss reform. Only twenty-four persons were 
present, and the Hessian Chancellor, Feige, 
opened and conducted the proceedings, and 
in the name of the Landgrave besought the 
reformers to seek every possible way and 
means through which this burdensome and 
injurious division may be speedily ended. 
Luther, in reply, wrote with chalk upon the 
table at which he, Melancthon, Zwingli, 
and Eolampadius were seated, these words: 
“This is my body,” solemnly declaring he 
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the Lord’s Supper. Luther claimed the ne- 
cessity of abiding by the strict letter, while 
Zwingli plead fora more spiritual rendering 
of the words of Jesus. The Langrave Philip 
approved Zwingli’s positions. ‘Luther and 
Melancthon insisted upon the doctrine of the 
real presence. It was found impossible to 
bridge the chasm between them. Then 
Zwingli, bathed in tears, extended to Luther 
the hand of peace, and Luther refused the 
fraternal clasp, exclaiming: “ You have a 
different spirit.” The two great teachers 
parted never to meet again. 

Bitter persecution of the reformed was now 
the policy of the Romish cantons in Switzer- 
land, and martyrs by sword and by fagot 
sealed their testimony with their blood. War 
ensued, soon followed by a deceptive peace 
without bloodshed. The war soon broke out 
afresh, and Swiss met Swiss in battle array at 
Kappel in the autumn of 1531. Pastors fol- 
lowed their flocks to the field of conflict; 
and, after the slaughter was over, Zwingli, 
with many more of the reformed ministers, lay 
dead upon the earth. His last words were: 
“ What matters it? They may kill the body, 
but not the soul.” 

He died in his forty-eighth year, leaving 
his work upon the wheel, having made a bold 
and faithful stand for truth and reason in 
Christianity and for righteousness as the 
essential element in all true religion. 

It is right to remind the reader that the 
death of Zwingli on the battle-field does not 
imply that he justified the bloody spirit of 
war. By the law of his Fatherland, he was 
required to go forth with his flock whenever 
the State required its sons to draw the sword. 
His loyal duties were those of a chaplain— 
to comfort and sustain the soldiers who were 
his beloved friends and the lambs of his 
flock. The war which resulted in the bloody 
battle of Kappel was entered upon as a last 
resort to save those of the reformed confession 
throughout Switzerland from terrible perse- 
cution and the fiery death. His own spirit 
was gentle and full of sweet reasonableness. ~ 
Broad culture in classic and humane studies 
had redeemed him from the bitter dogmatism 
of the mere theologian. He grasped religion 
on the ethical side, and it has been justly 
said of Zwingli that there is a breezy element 
of good sense about his teachings, always cul- 
minating in innocence and purity and justice 
between man and man. The loftiest moral- 
ity was in his eyes the purest religion, and 
his holy yet practical living was the seal of 
his sincerity. 8. R. 

Happiness is where we find it, but rarely 
where we seek it. 
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For Friend’s Intelligencer. 
THE ELEVATION OF LABOR. 


In this day of advanced thought and ideas, 
when the minds of men and women are open- 
ing to the reality of many of the false teach- 
ings and influences of the past, and are seeing 
the mists which have clouded the true dignity 
of humanity scattered to the winds, revealing 
a purer, truer light to the world, there is a 
hope that labor and its worth will be given 
that place in the estimation of thoughtful 
minds to which it is entitled. 

Education is now one of the most import- 
ant interests in the State and government, not 
as formerly for the favored few, but for the 
masses. More than one-fourth of the revenue 
collected in the Northern and Western States 
of our country is expended for public edu- 
cation, and our people no longer look upon 
the public schvols and colleges as charity to 
the poorer classes, but as a right of the 
American citizen, the exercise of which will 
increasingly (as our system of public edu- 
cation improves) add to the intelligence and 
culture of the people, and will dignify and 
place them npon a level with the favored 
few whose means enable them to make ex- 
clusive their alleged higher claim to respecta- 
bility. 

Matthew Arnold’s discourse, delivered at 
Swarthmore a few days ago, marked the 
tendency of great thinkers towards the true 
education, he evidently thinks that a purely 
literary education has a tendency to isolate 
those who attain it, from the mass of human- 
ity, setting up for themselves an exclusiveness 
which is unnatural and foreign to the attri- 
butes of God. 

He would have literature and science so 
blended as to train the student into more hu- 
manizing views of life, and lead him to con- 
sider the great mass of mankind as worthy 
subjects of thought and care. 

the purely classic scholar revels in the 
knowledge he has acquired of the grandeur, 
culture and glory of ancient nations, he for- 

ets, or does not care to remember, that 
ion and Rome, with all their glory and 
beauty, would not be safe or desirable exam- 
ples for modern nations to follow—their mag- 
nificent architecture, the ruins of which have 
most impressed the modern world, was the 
product of toiling slaves, subject to an aris- 
tocracy, arrogant and cruel; labor, though 
educated to the highest degree of perfection, 
was degraded to the level of the slave, because 
only the slave produced it. And so it con- 
tinued down through the dark and Middle 
Ages, although in the latter were built those 
grand and exquisitely wrought ecclesiastical 
edifices, which stand ‘to-day as wonders of 
artistic creation, and give evidence of the 








superior cultivation and knowledge of their 
builders. 

Still, labor was degraded, because its per- 
formance fell to the lot of the humble and of 
low degree, no matter how expert the per- 
former, how perfect the execution, it was only 
the product of a laborer, and therefore for- 
gotten, whilst the architect who planned, will 
live in history, though unable to execute his 
own ideas. 

May we not hope that a better day is 
dawning, when much of this injustice will 
cease, and a proper appreciation be accorded 
to the dignity of labor; when the mechanic 
and artisan will receive that meed of honor 
and praise which is due for the knowledge he 
possesses, and the work he does, when the 
arrogance of superior caste and education, 
will yield to the worth of character, culture 
and knowledge of his art, which a working 
man may claim. 

If our advanced education and thought 
produce these results, will we not have cause 
to rejoice that we live in an age which has 
done so much to elevate humanity and re- 
move distinctions that have for ages borne 
heavily upon the masses of rer 


Philadelphia, First mo, 9th, 1884. 


02 
MORAL EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 


The home is the earliest ethical school. 
The child learns here not by formal instruc- 
tion, but by seeing examples of and practic- 
ing goodness. ‘The earliest training can 
be hardly other than to obedience. Before 
the child can find or make rules for itself, 
it should accept those given by the parent. 
Lessons in prudence can perhaps be best 
taught by the child’s own experience,—for 
example, not to play with fire, not to destroy 
its toys, to be punctual. Let the natural 
effects of the contrary action be experienced, 
and the child will remember as it would not 
any command. There is occasion for au- 
thority, particularly in dealing with selfishness, 
whose ill effects are experienced by those to 
whom it is directed, and only by the child 
himself when a sympathy and sense of honor 
exist, that are yet to be developed. The 
child’s own resulting feeling may be almost 
entirely one of pleasure, that which comes 
trom a sense of honor. Here, the parent’s 
will should be felt. The first genuine moral ex- 
perience of the child may be when it is thus 
checked or thwarted, and learns to yield ; for 
morality means essentially not acting accord- 
ing to our selfish impulses, but according to a 
rule above them. The child may not know 
the reason at first, even as it learns to eat and 
drink and walk and see and hear, without 
knowing any of the wonderful uses to which 
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these capacities may be later put. But, as 
soon as it is capable of understanding, the 
reasons should be given, and the child made 
to feel that it is no whim or caprice of the 
parent that he is asked to obey. He may be 
shown that the limitations of his selfishness 
spring from a consideration of the rights of 
his brothers and sisters or his parents, or of 
his own higher good. The child should thus 
see that the parent is only reinforcing its own 
sense of what is reasonable. And the obe- 
dience required should be prompt. Duty 
clearly seen allows of no dallying: reasoning 
in these circumstances with the child is wasted. 
And the obedience should be habitual. Mor- 
ality is nothing, if it is not a habit. What 
confusion is produced in the child’s mind, if 
at one time obedience is required by the par- 
ent, and at another dispensed with? This 
would not be the rule of the right, but of the 
parent’s moods; and the rule of moods, 
whether in parent or child, is contradictory 
of morality. Only to be pitied is that boy 
or girl who has been allowed to follow its own 
sweet will, who thinks whatever it wants is 
right, who has never been humbled, chastised, 
and has had before it no constant, steady, 
—— ideal of what it ought to do and 
e. 

The obverse side of a command is a rebuke. 
Punishment is at best a clumsy way of reach- 
ing moral ends, though it may sometimes be 
necessary and just. Punishment, at best, 
strikes the body: rebuke goes through the 
eyes to the soul. It is a complete perversion 
of morality to treat the child after wrong- 
doing as we have before. And yet there is 
no time when such a cleansing of the heart 
is necessary, when such love is called for as, 
when we rebuke. It should be, to use lan- 
guage as Emerson would, not any person but 

od who speaks. The child knows these 
subtle differences. It can brave anger: it 
will quail before justice. It can bear the rod: 
it may almost sink on its knees before indig- 
nation for purity and goodness’ sake. In 
olden times, the father was a priest. He 
should be so now. Something higher than 
any wish or will of his own should speak 
through him, command and rebuke through 
him. How grave the position of the parent! 
What reasons, if there were no other, for 
nobleness and high-mindedness are these eyes 
and open ears and waking thoughts that are 
intent on him! The task of moral training 
is not alone upon the mother. Her love 
inclines her to leniency. She can less bear 
to thwart her children; and, in her -severity, 
she is often not equal, nor calm, nor firm 
enough. She herself knows that the firmer, 
more decisive, less personal manner and tone 
of the father are of help to her. 


Oh, let us live with and in our children! 
Let us hope with them and for them. Let 
them feel our ideas and yearnings after some- 
thing better, which we cannot yet wholly 
bring to pass. Let them feel that a trust lies 
on them,—that they must carry on thé work 
of moral progress which we must sooner or 
later give over to them ; that the goodness we 
fail to reach must be lived in them; that the 
justice we dream of must be accomplished by 
them ; that the new era in human affairs on 
which our hearts are set they must inaugu- 
rate.— W. M. Salter. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DRESS QUESTION. 


In Friends’ Intelligencer of First month 5th, 
there appeared an editorial on “Simplicity 
of Apparel,” that awakened thought on a 
subject of interest to me, as a mother of grow- 
ing girls. The caution therein given, that 
Friends should not fall into the prevailing 
habit of extravagance in costume is very 
needful, and cannot something be done to 
prevent this habit from being formed, by in- 
sisting on more simplicity in the dress of our 
school girls? A reform here would bring 
relief to many an overburdened household. 

It may seem a sma!l matter to “ Educa- 
tors,” but it certainly is not to a family of 
moderate means, and several girls to educate. 
True, every mother should be independent 
enough to dress her girls in accord with her 
own judgment and means, but human nature 
is not always as strong and self-reliant as it 
should be, and I craye for it a little help in 
this direction. Help in the example set by 
teachers, in the wisdom of those having 
charge of educational institutions drawing a 
line somewhere and having it observed. I 
should object to silks, satins and velvets, 
ornaments and elaborate trimming as being 
out of place in the wardrobe of a school girl. 
Yet it may be that other mothers are not 
burdened, and that I stand alone in my desire 
that a simpler style of dress should prevail, 
so that more thought could be spared for 
greater things. Iam open to conviction in 
this matter if my concern is without founda- 
tion. But shall we not have the views of 
others through the columns of the Intelli- 
gencer? A wise man hath said, “in the 
multitude of counsellors there is safety,” so 
even in what may seem to some a small 
matter, comparison of views may bring to us 
wisdom. A ConceRNED MorHER. 





“ BENEFICENCE is a duty. He who fre- 
quently practices, and sees his benevolent 
intentions realized, at length comes really to 


.| love him to whom he has done good. When, 
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therefore, it is said, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself, it is not meant, thou 
shalt love him first and do good to him in 
conseqnence of that love, but thou shalt do 
good to thy neighbor, and this, thy benifi- 
cence, will engender in thee that love to man- 
kind which is the fulness and consummation 
of the inclination to do good.” 7 


MORAL DOUBT. 


Intellectual doubt is one of the conditions 
of human progress. So far from destroying 
truth, it opens the way to larger and better 
conceptions of it. It leads to the removal of 
false and harmful beliefs, in order that more 
correct and wholesome ones may be put in 
their place. But there is a kind of doubt 
that is a most mischievous element in the 
human mind, wherever it gets possession, and 
a formidable obstacle to progressive effort. 
It is moral doubt. Mental skepticism may 
be a sign of healthful movement. Moral 
skepticism is a sign of corrupting and dan- 
gerous disease at the most vital centre of 
character. It is asad day for any mind when 
it loses faith in human goodness. A heartless 
cynicism takes the place of healthful, moral 
belief. The very nerves of moral endeavor 
are paralyzed. All generous enthusiasms 
are starved and killed, and the spur of hope 
is broken. To lose an intellectual belief 
may be only a preparation for another and 
grander belief. But to lose faith in goodness, 
either as actual or potential, is to lose the 
foundation on which solid character is built, 
and the pillars of public righteousness must 
rest. If the Christian Church had spent in 
combating moral doubt even half the energy 
which it has applied to the suppression of 
theological doubt, mankind would now have 
been very much farther advanced in practical 
morality. Liberal thinkers have to let go 
many beliefs which they were once taught to 
hold as all important; but, so long as they 
keep their faith in virtue, they have nothing 
to fear. Let them hold fast to that, whatever 
else has to go. The law of virtue is the 
advancing standard of an ideal humanity. 
Only by holding firmly to that can the ideal 
humanity become actual.—Jndez. 








A RECENT writer (E. H. Hall in his 
“Orthodoxy and Heresy in the Christian 
Church”) reminds us that the experiment of 
turning Christianity into a creed has been 
tried over and over again, and always in 
vain—that Christianity indeed is not a ver- 
bal system, but a religion, and that the divine 
life to which it summons the soul is “ not sub- 
scription to a verbal belief, but the pursuit 
of a truth which is infinite.” He closes with 
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these earnest words: “The function of 
Protestantism, if function it has, is once for 
all, and with pride, to accept this diversity 
of faith as its essential characteristic ; to for- 
get the words orthodox and heretic ; to devote 
itself henceforth to the moral elevation of 
humanity, and to growth into an ever larger 
and diviner truth.” 


_—_ So 
RUSSIAN MENNONITES IN NEBRASKA. 


That your readers may know what has be- 
come of and been done by at least one of the 
colonies of Russian Mennonites about whom 
so much was said a few years ago, I will tell 
of my visit yesterday to the settlement of a 
colony of seventy families that came to 
Jefferson county, Neb., eight years ago last 
spring. They bought twenty sections of 
land, in one body, a short distance from 
Fairbury, and begun to make homes thereon. 
At first they tried wheat raising, as in the 
old country, but that would not always suc- 
ceed, and they finally learned that mixed 
crops were more certain, and now a more 
prosperous set of farmers does not exist on 
the coutinent. Every family has a good 
orchard of the hardy fruits of their old home 
raised from seeds and roots brought over 
with them, or since. These consist of many 
varieties of apples, crabs, small fruits, the 
white Russian mulberry and Russian apricots. 
All of these seem as hardy and vigorous as 
oaks. This mulberry is one of the most 
vigorous and rapid growers I have seen; at- 
taining a growth, in eight annular rings, in a 


piece that is well seasoned, of seven and three- ' 


fourth inches in diameter, tough wood. They 
use it for hedges and wind breaks, making 
the most perfect of each that I have ever 
seen in deciduous growths. One hedge I saw 
is stock proof, nine feet high and only five 
years from the seed. The apricots have never 
winter killed, and bear at three years from 
seed. 

Silk culture is now one of their industries 
and the mulberry is the basis for it, as it 
furnishes the food. It is an easy work and 
can be conducted by the women and children 
and yields them a handsome income. 

At the house of Abraham Thiessen I was 
shown a lot of the cocoons from last summer’s 
crop and several quarts of the eggs which he 
has stored away for next year’s breeding. 
These people have set an example to the 
careless style of the western farmers that is 
being followed by their immediate neighbors 
and should be by every one. 

Numerous “draws” act as natural drains 
to most of the table lands in Nebraska and 
these have been dammed in convenient places 
by these industrious people and are now doing 
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duty in supplying stock, water, ice, temper- 
ing the air in summer and supplying the 
families with fish. Being more valuable by 
a fold than any other way they can be 
used. 

The women and children have planted and 
cultivated the fruits they have, and from the 
surplus have sold to their neighbors many 
thousands of the mulberry plants and apricots, 
thus being producers of nearly equal value 
with the men. Their little nurseries are as 
clean as flower gardens, of weeds and are an 
evidence of their perseverence and industry. 
In a few years these folks will be supplying 
the less provident Americans, who have been 
here longer than they, with every variety of 
fruit that the climate can produce, and at 
figures that mean good profits on the land 
and labor involved. Yet thesesame Americans 
will not learn the easy lesson conveyed in the 
example of these simple people until they 
have paid{double for the schooling.—H. C. C.,, 
in the Des Moines Register. 





Ir is no strange or unknown thing to see 
the spirit ripening in exact proportion to the 
decay of the body.. Many a sufferer in pro- 
tracted illness feels each day more deeply the 
powers of the world to come. Many an aged 
one there is who loses, one by one, all his 
physical powers; and yet the spiritual in him 
is mightiest at the last. Who can read that 
ancient legend of the Apostle John carried 
into the Christian Church, able only to articu- 
late, “Little children, love one another,” 
without feeling that age and death touch not 
the immortal love ?—F.. W. Robertson. 


CORRESPON DENCE. 


To tHE Eprrors :—I observe in the report 
of Matthew Arnold’s lecture at Swarthmore 
College, that the remarks of the President of 
the Board are much more extended than 
what was actually said by him. I have 
heard this fact again and again alluded to as 
a departure from truth on the part of the 
editors. Perhaps you can explain. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

(“S. R.”s article, as it went to press, was, 
as we believe, quite accurate. But it was 
altered in the proof without being submitted 
to the editorial board.) Eps. 














I was much pleased to see the article on 
“Lesson Helps,” presented to our readers in 
Friends’ Intelligencer in the issue of Twelfth 
month 8th, 1883. I trust it will do some- 
hing towards arresting thought and impress- 
ng upon any to whom its lesson may be 


needed the responsibility resting upon those 
who trust to “discrimination in favor of 
Friends’ views, when those views are not 
placed before the children.” 

From first to last the article abounds in 
well matured thought and is worthy of more 
than one reading. I think the writer is 
named Jay, instead of Joy. To some of us 
the help received from dear Lydia C. Stabler’s 
class work, as presented in her two Question 
books, has been exceedingly valuable and 
satisfying. In these she yee truly, in the 
words she has so beautifully quoted, seemed 


* Just to follow, hour by hour, 
As He leadeth, 
Just to draw the moment's power, 
As it needeth.” 


And thereby in the gathering of the whole, 
made a work in which the wonderful story, 
faithfully, reverently, and exquisitely told, 
makes a unity of fair proportions reaching 
from Genesis to Revelation. I trust that 
these aids will more avd more be recognized 
by those entering the field of Bible instruc- 
tion. They present the suggestive framework 
upon which the true teacher can weave rich 
stores of instruction. 

The editorial on “Social Needs,” in issue 
of Twelfth month 15th, also arrested thought, 
and renewed an impulse to call the attention 
of Friends to “Outlines fora Study,” of 
Whittier, prepared by Wm. G. Gannet, of 
St. Paul. As a pretext for social mingling 
in which there shall be intellectual stimulant, 
the use of these “ Outlines ” would be admir- 
able, since the essential, underlying elements 
of our faith are given prominence in Whit- 
tier’s inimitable manner and our peculiarities 
healthfully analyzed. It would seem that no 
one could follow the prescribed course with- 
out becoming not only more thoroughly a 
Friend in faith, but more reverent towards 
all sacred things, and indeed lifted up in 
whatever field he may follow Whittier's 
verse. I wish, in some way, the groups of 
young Friends who are craving some helpful 
interest might be directed to this aid to 
pleasant study. The pamphlet costs but a 
few cents, and is for sale at 135 Wabash ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

The little editorial on “ Obituary Tributes ” 
fully accords with my judgment, when applied 
to other local matters. I continue to feel 
that I am right in not forwarding accounts of © 
our little meetings when there is absolutely 
nothing to interest the body of Friends. The 
Almanac tells us that they are to be held ; it 
would be superfluous to announce that they 
have been held. 

Interrelated as the Western Yearly Meet- 
ings are, especially Ohio and Illinois, there 
can scarcely be a death among the meeting- 
goers that is not of interest to the body of 
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members. The meetings are not, nor have 
been in a long time so large but everybody 
(I may almost say) has a knowledge of every- 
body. Whoever is a member in fair standing 
must be tavailed of for some service, and be- 
comes known to the body. With your num- 
bers you can hardly understand how it is. 
When our old people go to Illinois or Iowa 
meetings they are surrounded by those who 
have been of their own household, and when 
we ve ones go we are almost as kindly 
welcomed because of memories of our parents 
and grandparents. I am far from pleading 
for obituary work. The bulk of it is to be 
deplored. 





To tHE Eprrors:—I write this, not be- 
cause ~ feel it is something new for the readers 
of Friends’ Intelligencer, but because of old 
the man of God, Moses, said, “And these 
words which I command thee this day, shall 
be in thine heart: And thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk 
of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 
And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon 
thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets 

tween thine eyes. And thou shalt write 
them upon the posts of thy house, and on thy 

tes.” 


Now, what I wish to write is, for us, Friends, 
to adhere to our ancient testimony against 
the common language of the world, and to 
use the plain language we profess, of thou and 
thee. It is heaven born, as has been truly said. 
It is the language of God to his creature, 
man, as the above quotation shows, and there 
is no other language used in the Bible. -It is 
the language used in addressing Deity, and 
surely He wants the same language used 
among His children as is used to Him. It is 
grammar; our best grammars teach it. It is 
plain, simple, and beautiful. 

And I would like to call attention to the 
use of thou. Thee is used so often when thou 
should be. There is nothing to sanction it. 
Let us come up to the ancient standard. It 
is correct. as 
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WE have before us a neat pamphlet con- 
taining the Proceedings of “ Friends’ Union 
for Philanthropic Labor,” at its sessions held 
in Baltimore, Md., in Tenth month last. It 
contains very interesting and instructive pa- 
pers on the subjects of Compulsory Educa- 
tion, Temperance, Prison and Criminal Re- 


form, together with the minutes of proceedings 
of the different sessions, reports of committees, 
etc. As these meetings were pretty fully 
reported in our paper directly after they were 
held we will only now call the attention of 
Friends to this pamphlet and bespeak for it a 
careful reading. Copies can be had on ap- 
plication to Jona. W. Plummer, 52 Lake st., 
Chicago, Ill., W. C. Starr, Richmond, Ind., 
Mercy J. Griffith, Emerson, Ohio, and Levi 
K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster co., Pa. 





Tue Beserrine Sin.—We are all conscious 
of weaknesses, that if yielded to, draw away 
from the line of conduct that in our best mo- 
ments we strive most earnestly to follow; 
some “thorn in’ the flesh ” that frets or dis- 
turbs us, some tendency either inherited or 
acquired that antagonizes with our sense of 
duty and keeps upa warfare, until we are at 
times fain to cry out with the apostle, “When 
I would do good, evil is present with me.” It 
was because he knew from his own experience, 
how hard it was to keep the mastery in all 
things, that he wrote to his Hebrew brethren, 
“Let us lay aside every weight, and the sin 
which doth so easily beset, and let us run 
with patience the race that is set before us.” 
The centuries as they roll onward bring 
changes in the surroundings of men ; there is 
a steady progress in the direction of a better 
life for all, but the hopes and aims of the soul, 
its trials and temptations arise from the same 
sources that gave encouragement, or brought 
sorrow to the seekers after truth in past ages, 
and the records of the lives of these friends of 
God are of value, showing as they do, that no 
temptation can assail us that has not at some 
time in the past history of the race been met 
and overcome. 


We read in the struggles of ‘another our 
own conflicts. We see where they found help 
and were enabled to resist the temptation ; or, 
failing to obtain the victory, at what point 
they were unwatchful and the enemy entered. 
The unmeasured gain to our age of what “ was 
written aforetime,” is the courage it inspires. 
Every noble deed recorded is an incentive to 
him who reads, to go and do likewise, and 
every victory over sin is an assurance that 
the same conditions will give similar results. 
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In all things tempted, as we are yet, with- 
out sin, was written of the Master, and this, 
not because it was impossible for him to yield 
to temptation, but he had so gained the mas- 
tery over himself that there was no desire to 
do other than the will of his Father. 

“The sin that doth so easily beset,” every 
heart knows for itself what it is, but too often 
because it is the besetting sin, we suffer it to 
continue. We say “it has always troubled 
us,” and so it gains a firmer hold year by 
year, until the ability to shake off its thraldom 
is irretrievably lost. We have need to make 
the prayer of the Psalmist our prayer: 
“Search me, O God, and know my heart; 
try me, and know my thoughts, and see if 
there be any wicked way in me, and lead me 
in the way everlasting.” 





InpusTRIALSCHOOLS FOR COLORED YOUTH. 
—It is, perhaps, known to most of our readers 
that an Industrial Department for Boys was 
organized at Howard University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., last Ninth month, and is in suc- 
cessful operation. It is now proposed to add 
an Industrial School for Colored Girls, where 
they can be gathered into sewing classes, 
taught to cut out and fit garments, and instruct- 
ed in the selection and preparation of food, and 
in the arts of baking, cooking, and other 
household duties upon which the health and 
comfort of families largely depend. 

Four rooms have been offered by the Uni- 
versity for these different departments free of 
expense. A competent teacher has under- 
taken the work, and some money has been 
subscribed for its aid by friends of the enter- 
prise. To provide, however, sewing machines, 
cooking stoves, and other necessary imple- 
ments, to purchase materials for commencing 
the work, and to support the teacher, much 
more will be necessary. One thousand dollars 
will be required this year to be expended at 
the commencement and as the work pro- 
gresses. 

It is hoped and expected that Congress 
will soon be convinced of the propriety and 
importance of providing as much material 
aid for the instruction of the pupils of this 
Institution in the practical duties of civilized 
life as it appropriates for their literary edu- 





cation. It is evidently a subject of national 
interest and importance and one that cannot 
be neglected with impunity. 

The School will be rendered as nearly self- 
supporting as possible by the sale of articles 
made up by the pupils, but the field is exten- 
sive and the beneficial results will depend 
upon the pecuniary and other aid afforded, as 
well as upon its wise and intelligent manage- 
ment. 

We have been requested to lay this subject 
before our readers, and invite the friends of 
the colored people to contribute towards so 
worthy an object. 

Benjamin Tatham, William H. Macy, Mer- 
ritt Trimble, John T. Willitts, Edward W. 
Parsons, Joseph B. Wray, Rebecca Tatham, 
Sarah E. Bussell, Phebe C. Wright, Ella F. 
Bunting, and Cornelia Taber have been ap- 
pointed to receive subscriptions and forward 
them to the Treasurer, Anna F. Taber, 114 
East Twenty-ninth street, New York. 





DIED. 


FELL.—On First month ist, 1884, Hanna 
Mary, daughter of Amy H and the late David 
Fell, of New London, Chester co, Pa., aged 
25 years. 


FIELD.—On First month 12th, 1884, at 
Bristol, Pa., Mary W., widow of Isaac Field, 
and daughter of the late David and Elizabeth 
Allen, of Philadelphia, in her 73d year; a 
member of Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


HUSBAND.—On Twelfth month 30th, 1833, 
at his residence, Deer Creek, Harford co., Md., 
Herman Husband, in the 84th a of his age; 
a member of Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 
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THE VALUE OF A GIFT. 


It would be a sad pity if we measured the 
value of a.gift only by the use or pleasure 
to ourselves, of the thing given. The reality 
of a gift lies much more in the friendly kind- 
ness of the thought which prompted the giver. 
One may well be grateful when because of a 
kindly remembrance, he is made to possess it 
in the shape of some article of use or beauty. 
Butif the other way of considering it secures 
any hold upon us, we are already beginning 
to drift out on the tide of pauperism, and had 
better bestir ourselves and wade back to shore 
as speedily as possible before we get out into 
waters too deep to feel the ground under our 
feet. Here is a little story showing that 
truest politeness which acknowledges the 
spirit of a gift, before the gift. Perhaps we 
have thought we were more polite than Arabs, 
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but quite likely it was because we did not 
know all we might about the Arabs : 

“A poor Arab going through the desert 
met with asparkling spring. Accustomed to 
brackish water, a draught from this sweet well 
in the wilderness seemed, in his simple mind, 
a present fit for the caliph. So he filled the 
leather bottle and, after a weary tramp, laid 
his gift at his sovereign’s feet. The monarch, 
with a magnanimity that put many a Chris- 
tian to the blush, called for a cup and drank 
freely, and then with a smile thanked the 
Arab and presented him witha reward. The 
courtiers pressed eagerly around for a draught 
of the wonderful water which was regarded 
as worthy such a princely acknowledgment. 
To their surprise, the caliph forbade them to 
touch a drop. Then, after the simple-hearted 
giver left the royal presence, with a new 
spring of joy swelling up in his heart, the 
monarch explained the motive of prohibition: 
‘ During the long journey, the water in this 
leather bottle had become impure and dis- 
tasteful ; but it was an offering of love, and 
as such I accepted it with pleasure. I feared, 
however, that if I allowed another to taste it, 
he would not conceal his disgust. Therefore 
it was that I forbade you to partake lest the 
heart of the poor man would be wounded.’ ” 

There is also a politeness due on the part 
of the giver concerning his gift. We do not 
wish to remain ignorantly content with our 
kind impulse only. We wish to educate our- 
selves to think what would be most truly 
acceptable to our friend, and what is the most 
perfect shape into which we can put our gift. 
— Unity. 





DR. 0. W. HOLMES ON WOMAN'S SAGACITY. 


I have often wished that disease could be 
hunted by its professional] antagonists in 
couples,—a doctor and a doctor’s quick-witted 
wife making a joint visit and attacking the 
patient,—I mean the patient’s malady, of 
course,—with their united capacities. For I 
am quite sure that there is a natural clair- 
voyance in a woman which would make her 
as much the superior of man in some parti- 
culars of diagnosis as she certainly is in dis- 
tinguishing shades of color. Many a suicide 
would have been prevented if the doctor’s 
wife had visited the victim the day before it 
happened. She would have seen in the 
merchant’s face his impending bankruptcy 
while her stupid husband was prescribing for 
his dyspepsia and endorsing his note; she 
would recognize the lovelorn maiden by an 
ill-adjusted ribbon—a line in the features,— 
a droop in the attitude,—a tone in the voice,— 
which mean nothing to him, and so the brook 
must be dragged to-morrow. The dual ar- 
rangement of which I have spoken is, I sup- 
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pose, impracticable, but a woman’s advice, I 
suspect, often determines her husband’s pre- 
scription. Instead of a curtain lecture on his 
own failings he gets a clinical lecture,—on 
the puzzling case, it may be, of a neighbor 
suffering from the complaint known to village 
nosology as “a complication of diseases,” 
which her keen eyes see into as much better 
than his as they would through the eye of a 
small-sized needle. She will find the right 
end of a case to get hold of, and take the 
snarls out as she would out of a skein of 
thread or a ball of worsted which he would 
speedily have reduced to a hopeless tangle.— 
Address at Harvard Medical College Centen- 


nial. 





THE FIRE FIEND AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


On the morning of 5th of Twelfth month, 
of the year just closed, there occurred an ex- 
tensive fire in the Jewish quarter of Constan- 
tinople, by which 7,000 persons were made 
homeless in a day. A very graphic descrip- 
tion of the scene of the conflagration is fur- 
nished by the regular correspondent of the 
Tribune. The inefficiency of the means of 
extinguishing fires is an illustration of the 
general unwisdom of the methods of this * 
world city of Islam. 


The fire broke out in one of the crowded 
tenements of this district about 9 o’clock in 
the morning of Wednesday. Some one over- 
turned a brazier of live coals; the men were 
away at their work; the women could think 
of nothing better to do than to scream, and 
run away for help; and in a few moments 
the whole house was blazing. A furious gale 
of wind helped the flames, and before the 
cannon at the signal station on the Bosphorus 
had completed the fire-alarm, several adjoin- 
ing houses were on fire. In a very few mo- 
ments the nearest fire companies began to 
arrive, half-naked men, mainly developed in 
legs and lungs, who came yelling as though 
the victory was already won. But the little 
fire-pumps which they brought on their shoul- 
ders could do nothing against the ferocity of 
the tempest of fire that greeted them, and the 
first comers had to flee for their lives from the 
narrow streets where they were nearly hemmed 
in by the rapid spread of the fire. The only 
water to be had was to be drawn bucket by 
bucket from wells, and long before the fire- 
men could draw enough to fill their engines 
the fire would charge them and drive them 
from the place. Fire companies crossed from 
Stamboul in boats or were brought up from 
Galata in steamers. The military fire brigade 
came up from Pera as fast ag horses could 
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bring them, and soon all the region was 
crowded with firemen standing by their en- 
gines and bawling for water in impotent des- 
peration. Now and then a little water would 
be brought in buckets or in leathern sacks on 
horseback, and one or another of the engines 
would spring into a spasm of ineffectual ac- 
tivity, quickly to subside again, however, to 
the normal condition. of waiting for water. 
The members of the Ministry began to arrive 
with other high Pachas to assume command 
of the operations. The military fire compa- 
nies were thrown out in front of the advane- 
ing conflagration to tear down a wide belt of 
houses. ‘They worked long and well to isolate 
thus the burning district. But by the time 
the fire had reached the edge of the space 
where the stand was to be made, the wind had 
carried {masses of burning timbers over the 
heads of the soldiers to kindle the houses 
beyond. After one or two vain efforts of this 
sort, effort to stay the fire in front was stopped, 
and if the firemen succeeded in holding the 
fire back on the flanks of its course they were 
fain to be content with so much of victory. 
Viewed from a distance the spectacle was 
awful. All Hasskeuy seemed a burning pit, 
so wide was the line of flame, and the mass 
of smoke driven by the wind in a perfectly 


V horizontal line for miles to northward told 


more clearly than mere words the utter use- 
lessness of all attempts to check the rush of 
the hungry destroyer. 

In the streets the scene was beyond descrip- 
tion. From the burning houses, and from 
streets far on every side of the actual confla- 
gration, people were throwing their household 
goods from the windows, and fleeing to the 
open country with what they could clutch. 
Among the soldiers and firemen, choking the 
narrow streets, driving to the wall the horses 
of the Pachas, the great surging mob of men, 
women and children pressed up the hill to 
the crest of the ridge. Officers were bawling 
their orders, bugles were ringing out the calls 
to the firemen, men with horseloads of water 
were shouting to clear the way. The roar of 
the flames and the crash of falling timbers 
filled the air. But in all this vast hubbub 
the cries of that seething mass of fugitives 
rang out in such a surpassing volume of sound 
as the Spanish Jews of Constantinople alone 
could command. Husbands were screaming 
the names of their wives or children whom in 
their panic they could not see vociferously 
answering by their sides. Children were cry- 
ing out to be carried by their parents, women 
were praying aloud to God for mercy. House- 
holders were shouting to loaded porters whom 
they had tied together with ropes, but whom 


' they imagined to be bent on escaping in the 





















the whole population emptied itself upon the 
open territory beyond the houses. Here the 
terrified creatures stopped, and dropped their 
stuff on the ground, and sat down to weep the 
loss of their property ; a loss none the less 
real because in great numbers of cases it con- 
sisted merely of rags and old junk painfully 
collected from a thousand ash-heaps. 


The fire made a clean sweep of everything 


that lay in its path until it reached the last 
of the houses on the crest of the ridge. Thence 
the flames sprang out over the open ground 
and destroyed great piles of household goods 
that had just been carried up the weary hill 
by the fugitives. 
burned itself out, after taking a wide swath 
through the heart of the most thickly popu- 
lated district of Hasskeuy. Probably 600 
houses were burned between 9 in the morning 
and 3 in the afternoon. 
crowded in those houses ; often a whole family 
in one room, aud in some cases ten families 
in one house. 
day showed that over 7,000 persons had been 
deprived of their homes in those six hours. 


Then it stopped. It had 


The people were 
A rude census made the next 


But the height of misery had not yet been 
reached. In the short time available before 
sundown but a small part of the sufferers 
were able to find places to which they might 
go for the night. The mass of the fugitives 
remained in the open ground. The distance 
of the place from other parts of the city added 
to the difficulty of finding shelter before 
nightfall. It is said that the Sultan ordered 
tents sent over from the War Department. 
But no tents appeared, and the wretched 
creatures prepared to spend the night where 
they were. The women were mostly in their 
ordinary house dress, which consists of a short 
calico wrapper open in front and only held 
together over the most flimsy of underclothes 
by a light girdle. Those who wore skirts of 
any kind, or had shawls to throw over their 
heads, or could boast stockings, or even shoes, 
were comparatively happy. Some had bed- 
ding and got under it on the ground. But 
many had lost everything which they had 
brought from their houses, through their mis- 
calculation of the distance to which the 
flames might spread from the houses on the 
crest of the hill. So the forlorn creatures 
could do nothing but squat on the bare earth 
and wish for the day. During the evening 
the authorities sent out rations of bread which 
relieved the misery somewhat, and happily the 
south wind was warm from the lower Medi- 
terranean coasts, But about 10 o’clock the 
sky clouded over and rain began to fall in 
torrents ; then the wind changed to northeast, 
the thermometer went down twenty degrees 
with a rush, and snow came. The people 


confusion. And so with deep-mouthed uproar | began to stream back into the town, knocking — 
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at doors and pleading to be takenin. People 
in America have no conception of the real 
depths of hopeless misery if they have never 
lived in a land where it is possible for human 
beings to be refused admission to shelter from 
a pitiless storm and under such circumstances. 
Many of these people were refused shelter by 
those who might have given it. Others found 
places of refuge. A few English families live 
in one part of Hasskeuy, and they admitted 
all whom they could. The school-rooms and 
hallways of the English and Scotch mission 
buildings were crammed with people, who 
only asked room to stand under cover. The 
great mass of the people, however, had to 
remain in the open air all night. No one 
will ever fully know the horrors of that awful 
night when the storm worked its will upon 
this army of half-clad men, women and chil- 
dren, cowering together in gasping heaps on 
that hill. Twenty people died, and most 
horrible of all, three miserable little crea- 
tures were born in the snow to freeze to death 
before the morning came. 

With the break of day charitable souls 
from other parts of the city began to get help 
to the sufferers. Before night shelter had 
been found for all in private houses or in 
barracks and other public buildings. The 
Jews throughout the world are connected by 
bonds which make the whole body quickly 
sensible of the suffering of any of its members, 
and the telegraph has brought money from 
many great banking houses in Europe to 
meet the instant need. Quantities of clothing 
and bedding have been distributed. The 
Sultan has ordered a modified army. ration to 
be served to all the sufferers daily during six 
weeks, Thus the people are kept from dying 
off in the first stress of their disaster. But 
the question of helping these poor people get 
on their feet again, so that they may not 
starve when the Government ration is with- 
drawn, in the dead of winter, is a question 
large enough to occupy the minds of all 
charitably disposed persons in this city. 





Ir is with much satisfaction that we notice, 
the remarks of Judge Finletter, before whom 
proceedings were brought in one of our city 
courts against a stock-broking firm, who, 
without capital of their own, had speculated 
to the amount of $6,000,000 in less than a 

ear, and in doing so had made use of funds 

longing to their customers. After stating 
that all gambling transactions are illegal, the 
judge said: “This case is characteristic. 
The spirit of reckless speculation and dis- 
regard of fidelity pervades all its details, and 
yet we are asked to consider these dishonest 
transactions, these violations of faith as ordi- 
nary business transactions. We cannot so 
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regard them. Want of fidelity to trusts is 
the evil of the times, the consequences of 
which are widespread and disastrous. It robs 
the widow and the orphan. It sweeps aside 
in a day the hard earnings of whole commu- 
nities. It breathes upon established indus- 
tries and they perish. It enters the channels 
of finance, and vast fortunes turn to dust and 
ashes. .Upon the full tide of public and pri- 
vate prosperity, it brings panic and ruin. It 
destroys the confidence which men should 
have in each other, and fills their hearts with 
distrust and dread. It wins our confidence 
but to plunder, and there is no protection 
against it. It should not and will not receive 
the judicial sanction.” 





THE MAYOR OF LEWES. 


The (London) Friend has the following: 
“The long-established custom (in English 
cities) of the Corporation and borough officers 
following the Mayor to church on the First- 
day after his election has not generally com- 
mended itself to Friends who have accepted 
this honorable position. Many have not 
taken the Corporation with them to any place 
of worship, others have invited them to the 
ordinary Friends’ meeting. The course 
adopted by the newly-elected Mayor of Lewes, ¥ 
Caleb Kemp, has much to commend it. Pre- 
ferring not to invite any one to leave his 
usual place of worship, he asked for a special 
meeting to be held in the Friends’ meeting- 
house on the afternoon of the First-day fol- 
lowing his election, and to this he invited the 
Corporation. The response was very large; 
the public also attended, and the meeting- 
house was full to overflowing.” 

Besides the Mayor of Birmingham, who is 
connected with Friends, there have been 
several other instances of members of our 
Society being appointed to such offices in 
England. ‘The present, lately elected, Lord 
Mayor of London, Alderman Fowler, who is 
a Friend at least by descent and association, 
has refused to conform to the old custom of 
attending worship on First-day in his state- 
coach, with a public procession, or “show.” 
In other respects, also, he has shown an inde- 
pendence and love of simplicity which must 
add to the real dignity of his office. 





A Worp or Comrort ror Poor Boys.— 
“A rich man,” said John C. Dodge at a 
meeting of the alumni of Bowdoin College, 
“cannot give his son the often great advan- 
tages of poverty.” One-half the rich nobod- 
ies of the present day would be notably 
somebodies if they had only been obliged to 
black their own boots when boys, or chop 
the wood which cooks their breakfast. 
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~* Break from the hollow trumpet of the cloud. |to wear another season. 
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ABRAHAM DAVENPORT. 
In the old days (a custom laid aside 
With breeches and cocked hats) the people sent 
Their wisest men to make the public laws, 
And so, from a brown homestead, where the 
Sound 
Drinks the small tribute of the Mianas, 
Waved over by the woods of Rippowams, 
And hallowed by pure lives and tranquil 
deaths, 
Stamford sent up to the councils of the State 
Wisdom and grace in Abraham Davenport. 


’Twas‘on a May-day of the far old year 

Seventeen hundred eighty, that there fell 

Over the bloom and sweet life of the Spring, 

Over the fresh earth and the heaven of noon, 

A horror of great darkness, like the night 

In day of which the Norland sagas tell,— 

The Twilight of the Gods. The low-hung sky 

Was black with ominous clouds, save where 
its rim 

Was fringed with a dull glow, like that which 
climbs 

The crater’s sides from the red hell below. 

Birds ceased to sing, and all the barnyard 
fowls 

Roosted ; the cattle at the pasture bars 

Lowed, and looked homeward ; bats on leath- 
ern wings 

Flitted abroad ; the sounds of labor died ; 

Men prayed, and women wept; all ears grew 
sharp 


To hear the doom-blast of the trumpet shatter 
The black sky, that the dreadful face of Christ 
Might look from the rent clouds, not as he 


y __ilooked 
A loving guest at Bethany, but stern 
As justice and inexorable Law. 


Meanwhile in the old State House, dim as 
ghosts, 

Sat the lawgivers, of Connecticut, 

Trembling beneath their legislative robes. 

‘“‘ Tt is the lord’s Great Day! Let us adjourn,” 

Some said; and then, as if with one accord, 

All eyes were turned to Abraham Davenport, 

He rose, slow cleaving with his steady voice 

The intolerable hush. ‘ This well may be_ 

The Day of Judgment which the world awaits; 

But be it so or not, I only know 

My present duty, and my Lord’s command 

To occupy till he come. So at the post 

Where he hath set me in his providence, 

I choose, for one, to meet him face to face,— 

No faithless servant frightened from my task, 

But ready when the Lord of harvest calls; 

And therefore, with all reverence, I would say, 

Let God do his work, we will see to ours. 

Bring in the candles.” And they brought 
them in. 


Then by the flaring lights the Speaker read, 

Albeit with husky voice and shaking hands, 

An act to amend an act to regulate 

The shad and alewive fisheries. Whereupon 

Wisely and well spake Abranam Davenport, 

Straight to the question, with no figures of 
speech ; 

Save the ten Arab signs, yet not without 

The shrewd dry humor natural to the man ; 

His awe struck colleagues listening all the 
while, 

Between the pauses of his argument, 

To hear the thunder of the wrath of God 





And there he stands in memory to this day, 
Erect, self-poised, a rugged face, half seen 
Against the background of unnatural dark, 
A witness to the ages as they pass, 

That simple duty hath no place for fear. 


J. G. Whittier. 


ciaegeaadinmemiine 
“MAKING” CHILDREN HAPPY. 
Happiness is the natural condition of every 


normal child, and if the small boy or girl 
has a peculiar facility for any one thing it is 
for self entertainment, with certain granted 
conditions, of course. 
cal freedom and a few rude or simple things 


One of these is physi- 


that can be used constructively. Agreeable 
occupation is as great a necessity for children 
as for adults, and beyond this almost nothing 
can be contributed to the real happiness of a 
child. The costliest dolls ever made have 
not yielded a tithe of the bliss that have rag 
dolls, or those other quaint images made of 
corn husks, while all the agglomeration of 
toys that German ingenuity invents can never 
be compared to the mud-pies or snow-huts of 
country youngsters, or to the first rude things 
constructed by them with the aid of jack- 
knife and hammer. Fashionable young 
women never wear chains of gold, or orna- 
ments of ruby or pearl, with more pride and 
enjoyment than do the little country maidens 
their necklaces of loops of grasses or pine 
needles, strung with the scarlet berries of the 
rose or the pearly balls of the snow-drop-tree. 
It is not the reality of the thing so much as 
what the imagination conjures that yields 
pleasure. And it is for this reason that the 
children of the humbier and of the unpam- 
pered classes are far happier than are the 
children whose created wants are legion, and 
for the satisfaction of which a fortune is re- 
quired. ° If there is anything worthy of being 
envied it is a simple childhood, unrestrained, 
but judiciously guided, which leaves the tastes 
and fancies strong, and keen, and free for the 
experiences of the future. 

“TI try so hard to make my children hap- 
py!” I heard a mother sigh one day, in 
despair at her efforts. 

“ Stop trying,” exclaimed a practical friend 
at her elbow, “ and do as my neighbor does.” 
“ And how is that?” she asked, dolefully. 
“Why, she simply lets her children grow 
and develop naturally, only directing their 
growth properly. Her children never hear 
their mother talk of dress, only that it should 
be neatand tidy. They are taught to do right 
for righteousness’ sake, and not for any prize 
or bribe. Now if you will allow me to 
criticise your method, I would say that in 
some particulars you are all wrong. You 
have already begun to talk to your daughter 
of what you intend to make and ‘fix’ for her 
After you have 
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arranged her toilet for the afternoon, you say, 
‘Ah, that looks sweet,’ or ‘ that looks lovely,’ 
or ‘ it looks like a fright,’ until the child has 
come, at nine years of age, to be far more 
concerned fabout her dress than any other 
earthly thing, and to hold all other small 
women in contempt who are not as finely 
attired as herself. Then, when you were go- 
ing shopping this morning, you promised to 
buy something for her if she would be a good 
girl, etc. That, I observe, happens every 
time you leave your children; some sort of 
a bribe is offered for their good behavior, as 
if good behavior did not pay for itself. When 
you came home at night you began to rattle 
off what you had bought for them. The 
loveliest this, and the sweetest that, and the 
little brains were excited over the purchases, 
so that you had an hour’s trouble to get the 
children asleep. Before you came home they 
were wondering what you would bring them, 
and their chief desire seemed to be in regard 
to the goodies, instead of having their mother 
again. Now my neighbor’s children are 
uncommonly happy ones, just as strong-willed 
as yours, and would be just as difficile and 
‘nervous’ if their training had not been so 
different. She has always thrown them so 
far.as practicable upon their own resources, 
taught them to wait upon themselves, no mat- 
ter how many servants she had, and to con- 
struct their own playthings. Not five dollars 
have been spent in toys for the whole five 
children. When she returns home from an 
absence there is never any query as to what 
she will bring them ; they await but one thing, 
their mother’s kiss. Whatever has been 
bought for them is bestowed when the needed 
times come. Nothing exciting is allowed to 
them at night, and they go to bed and to sleep 
in a wholesome mental state that insures rest- 
ful slumber. They are taught to love nature, 
and to feel that there is nothing arrayed so 
finely as the lily of the field, the bees, and the 
butterflies, that there is nothing so mean as a 
lie, nor anything so miserable as disobedience, 
that it is a disgrace to be sick, and that good 
health, good teeth, and good temper, come 
from plain food, plenty of sleep, and ‘ being 
good.’ Of course, this happy state of things 
has been brought about by line upon line, 
and precept upon precept, and firmness. 
The result is that her method develops the 
best impulses and traits of character in her 
children. With your course you develop 
traits that tend to selfishness, to selfconcious- 
ness, to artificial tastes and wants, to exac- 
tions and expectations which, in the long run, 
are ‘ belittling,’ to use a homely expression.” 

Of course, my lady was not overpleased 
with the practical preachment, but she was 
frank enough to confess that her own course 
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had been a failure. And there are thousands 
of women like her, trying with equal sincerity 
to do something continually to make their 
children contented and happy, and who never 
seem to comprehend that children, like flow- 
ers, in order to thrive require a certain 
amount of “letting alone.” Supreme faith 
in the mother, few toys, no finery, plain food, 
no drugs, and early to bed, are the best things 
for “making” the children happy.—Mary 
Wager-Fisher, in Christian Union. 





HISTORY OF THE ALPHABET. 


How many of the millions that daily use 
the Alphabet ever stop to think of its origin 
and long history? In the true spirit of a 
student, Isaac Taylor, a well-known English 
writer on philosophical and philological sub- 
jects, has recently written and published in 
London, two stout volumes under thetitle “The 
Alphabet, an Account of the Origin and 
Development of Letters.” It is only by help 
of recent discoveries of early inscriptions and 
the progress in the art of reading lost lan- 
guages and deciphering hitherto unknown 
symbols, that such a well-posted history has 
become possible. By careful study of the 
learned essays and scientific investigations of 
the latest philologists, Taylor has set forth in 
language within easy comprehension the 
origin of the alphabet, showing that our own 
“Roman” letters may be followed back to 
their very beginning, some twenty or more 
centuries ago, as he asserts. We have no 
better letters, according to this account, than 
those of the Italian printers of the fifteenth 
century. These were imitated from the 
beautiful manuscripts of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, the lettering of these being 
derived from the Roman of the Augustan 
age. The Roman letters, in turn, are traced 
to those employed at Rome in the third 
century B. C., and these do not differ greatly 
from forms used in the earliest existing speci- 
mens of Latin writing, dating from the fifth 
century B. C. This primitive alphabet of 
Rome was derived from a local form of the 
Greek alphabet, in use about the sixth cen- 
tury B. C., and that was a variety of the 
earliest Greek alphabet belonging to the 
eighth or even the ninth century B.C. The 
Greeks got their letters from the Pheenicians, 
and theirs are clearly traceable in the most 
ancient known form of the Semitic. 

The most ancient of books, a Papyrus 
found at Thebes, and now preserved in the 
French National Library, supplies the earliest 
forms of the letters used in the Semitic alpha- 
bet. The Stone Tables of the Law could have 


been possible to the Jews, only because of 
their possession of an alphabet, and thus the 
Bible and modern philological science unite 
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in ascribing a common origin to the alphabet 
which is in daily use throughout the world. 
The nineteenth century B. C. is held by 
Taylor to be the approximate date of the 
origin of alphabetic writing, and from that 
time it grew by slow degrees, while from 
Egypt, the home of the Jews during their 
long captivity, the knowledge of the alpha- 
bet was carried in all directions where alpha- 
bets are now found. 

The Aryans are thought to have been 
the first to bring the primitive alphabet to 
perfection, and each letter and each sound 
may be traced by Taylor’s careful analysis 
through all the changes that have marked 
the growth, progress, and, in some instances, 
the decay of different letters of various al- 
phabets. It is an interesting fact that the 
oldest known “A B C” in existence is a 
child’s alphabet, scratched on a little ink 
bottle, of black ware, found in one of the 
oldest Greek settlements in Italy, attributed 
to the fifth century B.C. The earliest letters 
and many later ones are known only by in- 
scriptions and it is the rapid increase, by re- 
cent discoveries of these precious fragments, 
that has inspired more diligent research and 
quickened the zeal of learned students in 
mastering the elements of knowledge of 
their origin and history throughout the 
world. As late as 1876 there were found in 
Cyprus some bronze plates inscribed with 
Phoenician characters, dating back to the 
tenth, even the eleventh century B.C. Each 
epoch has its fragments, and the industry 
of English explorers, the perseverance of 
German students, and the genius of French 
scholars have all contributed to group them 
in their chronological order. Coins, engraved 
_ inscribed statues, and last of all the 

iloan inscription, found in 1880 at Jerusalem, 
on the wall of an old tunnel, have supplied 
new material for the history. From the 
common mother of many alphabets, the 
Phoenician, are descended the Greek and 
other European systems on the one side, 
including that which we use and have the 
greatest interest in; and on the other, the 
alphabets of Asia, from which have sprung 
those of the East, Syriac, Arabic and He- 
brew.—Public Ledger. 





an older line of keys cemented by coral rock, 
while certain projecting bluffs on the opposite 
shores of the peninsula seemed to be the ends 
of still more ancient shore lines made from 
reefs and keys successively. The growth was 
entirely of organic character, furnishing 
materials for the winds and waves to pile up 
in ridges. In 1857, Professor Le Conte sug- 
gested, in view of the unique character of 
these reefs, seemingly formed by an extension 
southerly of the main land, without change 
of level, that the foundation for the coralline 
extension was derived from the sediments 
carried by the Gulf Stream from the mouth 
of the Mississippi. The current would be 
checked in passing the cape, and thus sedi- 
ment dropped. Mr. A. Agassiz has recently 
published, in the “ Memoirs of the American 
Academy,” the results of a careful study of 
these reefs, reaffirming his father’s opinions. 
The keys extend westerly, much beyond the 
main land, and seem to advance in that direc- 
tion, especially as a warm current, counter to 
the so-called Gulf Stream, would carry 
abundant food for the polyps, and thus enable 
them to flourish more and more westerly. 
He also suggests reasons for believing in 
changes of. level off the coast of Florida, 
which might have further facilitated the 
coral growth. Professor Le Conte writes to 
Science, in a late issue, a reference to Mr. 
Agassiz’s memoir, and allows that he may 
have been mistaken in supposing that me- 
chanical sediments from the Mississippi aided 
in building up the banks, partly because 
recent investigations have shown that the 
amount of land added to Florida by the 
growth of the reefs in modern times has been 
greatly exaggerated. Three-fourths of the 
peninsula have been found by Eugene Smith, 
of Alabama, to be composed of Eocene 
Tertiary limestone; and if we consider that 
an elevation of 300 feet would double the 
breadth of the peninsula and present a south- 
ern border line just equal in length to the 
extent of the keys, it may be surmised that 
there has been after all a depression of the 
land adequate to give risé to increased coral 
growth just as in the atolls of the Pacific 
Ocean.— Independent. 





















































THE only value of the past lies in its help- 
ing us toa better future. Whatever in the 
past makes us stronger, more loving, more 
humble and tender and holy, that we may 
well remember. The rest let us forget. True, 
we cannot forget by an act of the will. But 
we can, to all intents, forget by occupying the 
mind with new objects, new thoughts: We 
can obliterate the memory of the injuries 
which we have suffered by filling the thoughts 


NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. — 


Florida.—Various views of the origin of 
the peninsula of Florida have been given by 
authors. Professor L. Agassiz pointed out, 
in 1851, the existence of the reef outside of 
the keys, and presumed that the whole 
peninsula had been formed by the gradual 
growth of the reef southward. The keys 
represented an ancient coral bank, the shore 
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with the blessings which we have received. 
We can forget the follies of the past, which 
would harass us to distraction, by thinking 
of the free, boundless, unstinted forgiveness 
of God.— National Baptist. 





AGRICULTURE FOR WOMEN. 


Sarah K. Bolton, in a late number of The 
Independent, writing of “Some Employments 
for Women Abroad,” gives the following 
interesting account of an agricultural colony 
for girls at Rouen, France : 


It was established thirty years ago by Father 
Podmin and Sister Marie Ernestine, for young 
girls coming out of prison. The institution 
opened with a capital of sixteen cents; now it 
is worth $160,000. Two little girls, being dis- 
charged from prison, with tears in their eyes 
begged to remain, as they had no home. 
Sister Ernestine had only seventeen sous in 
her pocket. She sent a letter to Father Pod- 
min, who wrote back: “Look out for a 
room, buy a loaf and a candle, and some 
straw for a bed; to-morrow God will pro- 
vide.” A house and some goats were ob- 
tained, and the two devoted persons began to 
study agriculture. ; 

There are now 306 girls in the colony ; and 
they have a beautiful: church, infirmary and 
garden-house in 400 acres of ground. The 
land is cultivated entirely by the girls, the 
only man on the place being the Abbé, 
seventy years old. The Minister for the In- 
terior sends orphans and street Arabs to the 
school, and the Government pays board till 
they are fifteen. The girls plow, cook, wash 
and iron, spin cotton and wind yarn and care 
for 100 cows, 1,000 head of poultry and 23 
horses. They made a good road, a mile and 
a quarter long, in eleven days. No bolts or 
locks are needed for these girls; for not one 
has ever tried to escape. They are so busy 
and so happy, with almost no rules, that they 
do not think of dissatisfaction. They have, 
as all girls need, the same vigorous out-of- 
door life as boys, and do not become rough 
thereby. They wear short dresses, stout 
shoes and broad hats. The teachers are 
twenty-five sisters, who join the girls in the 
work, not to oversee and punish them. For 
two hours each day the girls are taught read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, geography, and to 
use the telephone and telegraph. When 
they leave the home at eighteen, they readily 
find work as gardeners, farm managers and 
dairy women. Each girl, on leaying, is pro- 
vided with an outfit and small sum of money. 
If ill or uncomfortable, she may always re- 
turn to the colony. Sweden has some such 
agricultural schools for girls. 
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ITEMS. 


On the night of the 5th inst. the Institute 
of the Immaculate Conception, at Belleville, 
Illinois, conducted by the Sisters of Notre 
Dame, was destroyed by fire, and 22 of the 
pupils and five of the Sisters perished in the 
flames. It is believed the fire started from the 
furnace in the basement of the building. 


THE storm which visited the Jersey coast 
on the afternoon and evening of the 8th inst. 
was one of the most terriffic that has been 
witnessed for many years. Bath-houses were 
washed from their places, and considerable 
damage was done to other real estate. The 
iron pier, valued at ten thousand dollars, was 
wrecked, and more than one half of it entirel 
destroyed. The gale extended to Coney Island, 
where there was great destruction of property. 
The residents along the beach spent a restless 
night in fear of a tidal wave that might sub- 
merge the place. The water made inroads 
upon the land and flooded the meadows. Fi- 
nancially, the loss is variously estimated from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. The track of the Marine 
Railway between Manhattan and Brighton 
Beach was, it is reported, almost entirely sub- 
merged and destroyed. 


THE Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record pub- 
lishes an article showing the remarkable in- 
crease in cotton manufacturing interests of the 
South during the last three years. The Manu- 
Jfacturers’ Record gives the name and loca- 
tion of every cotton mill in the South, with 
the number of spindles and iooms in each. 
The figures, as thus compiled, show that there 
are now 314 cotton mills in the South, having 
1,276,422 spindles and 24,873 looms, while, at. 
that time the census was taken in 1880, the 
South had only 180 mills, with 713,989 spin- 
dies and 15,222 looms. The largest increase 
in the number of mills was made in North 
Carolina, where a gain of 43 mills and 110,595 
spindles is exhibited, while Georgia made an 
increase of 139,156 spindles and 22 mills. In 
1880 the value of the manufactured cotton pro- 
duced at the South was a little over $21,000,- 
000, while in 1883 the value had risen to be- 
tween $35,000,000 and $40,000,000. The Record 
figures up that during the last three years and 
a half about $20,000,000 has been invested by 
new and old Southern cotton mills in machi- 
nery, the bulk of which has been paid to Nor- 
thern and Western machinery manufacturers. 


NOTICES. 


There will be a meeting of the Educational 
Committee of N. Y. Yearly Meeting, at the 
Meeting-house on Rutherford Place, New 
York, First mo. 23d, 1884, at 8 o’clock P. M. 

All Friends interested are invited to attend 
with the Committee. 

Wo. M. Jackson, Clerk. 





The Monthly Temperance Conference under 
care of the Committee of Western Quarterly, 
will be held at Kennett Square, on First-day, 
the 20th inst., to convene at 2 o’clock. 

Friends and others are cordially invited to 
participate. . 

ELLWooD MICHENER 


ELMA M. PREsTOoN, | Clerks. 








